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I TOOK uP more pages than usual last month, and in March 
I hope to comment at some length on an essay by Henry 
Miller, which I shall then be printing. I have accordingly 
only allowed myself now one page, and as it is. beyond me 
to enclose an Editorial within that space, I content myself 
with introducing this, and announcing the next, number. 

Most of the authors in the following pages will be well 
known to our readers, but Major Clewes has hitherto 
appeared only as a writer of short stories, and Henry Treece 
has contributed poems. The one now sends a diary from 
Tunisia and the other the first chapter of his forthcoming 
autobiography. They thus appear in a light other than 
that in which they are usually seen, and the same may be 
said of the adaptation of Agnes Beaumont’s diary, since 
John Bunyan is not usually connected, in the public mind, 
with murder trials. For March, the leading contribution 
will be a new long poem by Edith Sitwell. Prose will 
include an essay “ Of Art and The Future” by Henry 
Miller, stories by Eudora Welty and a selection from 
articles by Enid Starkie, Gordon Bottomley, and Matila 
Ghyka. 

The Colombian number, whose appearance depends 
upon translating, should be ready in any of the three 
months beginning with April. 


FROM A TUNISIAN DIARY 
By HOWARD CLEWES 


WE BURIED Kirk and Corporal Lane in the early evening 
of the day they were killed. It was extremely hot. They 
had been killed in the morning. All we found of Lane was 
his leg and a photograph of his wife. They had trodden on 
a Tellermine near Peter’s Corner on the Tebourba Road. 

The German graves, of which there were several in the 
graveyard, were booby-trapped to discourage the Arabs 
from digging them up for the clothes. The graveyard was 
in an olive grove. Over the cactus hedge surrounding it 
you could see the tips of the poplars lining the Medjez Road 
and the serene brown hills beyond. There was a slight hot 
breeze. The padre stood at the head of the graves on the 
newly-turned earth which was already dry. We stood 
round. Kirk lay in a blanket and Corporal Lane’s leg was 
in a blanket whose four corners were tied together. The 
flies swarmed over them and the black beetles gathered 
round the blood that had soaked through the blankets and 
on the ropes under Kirk’s head and legs. Some of the men 
of the company had come to the burial. 

The padre whispered: “Better take their caps off, 
hadn’t they ?”’ 

“Take your caps off,’’ I said. 

In England the padre had been inclined to plumpness. 
He used to buy himself bottles of fizzy lemonade and a 
quarter of caramels and sit in the mess on the sofa reading 
books by H. de Vere Stacpoole and eating the toftees and 
drinking the lemonade in the afternoons. 

He began the service. The flies swarmed and the beetles 
gathered on the ground. A lizard slipped through the 
stones on the new grave beyond where we stood. The sun 
beat on our heads and on the white pages of the book in 
the padre’s white hands. Sweat stood in big beads on his 
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brow and at last broke and ran down his face. There was 
a gap in the folds of the blanket over Lane’s head; it 
looked the way a hood looks. The men watched the padre 
without any expression in their faces. 

After a time he told the stretcher-bearers to put the first 
man into the grave, and the stretcher-bearers lifted the 
ropes under Lane, and the padre said, “ Careful, careful,” 
and they lowered the body into the shallow grave, letting 
it touch the edge so that the loose earth piled there ready 
fell in, and a cloud of dust rose and the flies rose buzzing 
angrily in the dust. The padre said they should be more 
careful, he had told them to be careful. Then he changed 
his weight from one foot to the other, and earth trickled 
over the edge down into the gap in the blankets where it 
was like a hood, with a slight sound. The stretcher-bearers 
drew out the ropes. 

“Now the other.” 

They lowered the bundle into the little grave. There 
was no dust, but the flies came up in a black cloud. The 
padre said we would say the Lord’s Prayer, and we said it 
and then there was a long silence, the men waiting for 
somebody to start going. The stretcher-bearers began 
shovelling the loose dry earth into. the graves. 

The padre whispered: “ Better tell them to salute as, 
they go past. The graves I mean.” 

* Salute,” I said. 

They filed past, saluting. | 

Later in the campaign at Djebel bou Arada the padre 
was shot in the stomach bringing a wounded man out of 
a minefield under heavy machine-gun fire. 

In the evening we walked down through the fields to 
the Mejerda at Baharine, where it was wide and shallow 
and the western bank threw a shadow over the quiet river 
almost to the other side where the scrub grew down to the 
sand. The banks were high and red with sandy tracks ~ 
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running along the face of the cliff parallel with the water’s 
edge, and trees crowded together in the shade. Under the 
trees we found a tortoise. On the eastern side there were 
no trees, only stiff dry scrub from which small animals 
came down to drink if you kept quiet. 

We made the only sounds there were, though the guns 
rumbled not very far away: the noise sank easily into the 
back of your mind after a bit, and you would have said 
there wasn’t a sound. In the warm brown water we felt 
the pull of the current against the-arms when we leaned 
back sitting on the sandy bed facing upstream to the 
bend, maybe half a mile away, where the banks were quite 
sheer. We stayed in the water, lying in it in the middle of 
the river, for hours, not speaking. It was not very 
refreshing. 

On the way back we saw green lizards among the stones. 
It was a long walk. By the time we saw the dome of the 
lonely mosque on the hill ahead of us we were sweating 
as much as when we had said, “Show me the river, just 
show me the water, that’s all, that is all I want.’? When we 
got back to the farm we had to wash again, out of petrol 
tins. 

We went to the Mejerda to bathe on several evenings, but 
it was always the same. After a while we stopped going. 

The hills across the valley of the Mejerda were long and 
dark. There were trees in Smidia, but where we were there 
were no trees and no shade and nowhere to go out of the 
midday sun; it lay across your back like something alive 
and heavy. Poppies and burrs grew here and there in the 
stiff dry stubble on the hillside, and there were scorpions 
under the big stones when we lifted them. The earth was 
hard and red, and the pickhelves blistered the hands while 
we dug the slits we always dug when we stopped. When 
the enemy began to mortar the hill we went to ground with 
every bomb, listening to the splinters whining over our 
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heads, but it was tiring continually getting up and down, 
and soon we only ducked, and finally took no notice at all, 
till somebody was hit. Then we began over again, getting 
down against the hot earth, and then only ducking, and at 
length ignoring the bombs again. Altogether three were hit. 

The hill we were on was called Djebel bou Arara. We 
had marched up from Smidia in the morning, from the quiet 
farm at Hennchir Aloroubia where the three white dogs 
had been and the mule with the broken leg that we shot. 
We came across the railway into the sun, and down through 
the ripe corn to the river. The engineers had thrown 
several bridges across the Mejerda, and there was a good 
deal of traffic at all of them in the morning, for we were 
going forward. It was wonderful to go forward after so 
long. We had to wait at the side of the track leading down 
to the river where the dust was nearly a foot deep, like 
soiled flour, so that everybody’s face was white and we 
were all grey-white from head to toe, every truck that 
passed us raising a blinding, choking, pall of dust that got 
into your teeth when you breathed and took twenty minutes 
to settle. There were men bathing in the smooth flowing 
thick brown water under the bridge, their bodies glistening 
white in the shadow. We envied them. Everything was 
surging forward, and it was a fine experience, but we would 
have liked a bathe. Heat flowed along the floor of the 
valley between the hills. 

The valley was maybe three miles wide. From the hill- 
side we dug the slits in we could see the hill called Long- 
stop over to the left, and very small under the mountains. 
Medjez-el-Bab was behind us now, behind the shoulder 
of Bou Arara, on the river. Tracks lay on the level earth 
perfectly white in the sun, going south to Medjez, and 
forward along the valley through the yellow and brown 
country where the burned-out tanks were, to the haze in 
the distance, beyond the Bou. It had a longer name, this 
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hill I write of, but it was always called, simply, the Bou. 
During the day the gunners tried to find the mortar that 
was bombing us, and we could see the white puffs on the 
lean face of the Bou; but they did not find it. 

In the afternoon the guns began to move up on the 
sloping ground behind us, and even among our reserve 
companies, though there were already two or three regi- 
ments in the valley that we had seen; we thought then, 
when we passed them, that there may have been more. 
Later we saw how many there were. We dug all day while 
the guns were coming up. 

“ Quite a concentration,” Allan Gerard said. The sweat 
was making rivers in the dust on his brown face. ; 

“Yes.” We stood together leaning on the picks and 
watched them. The way they got into position was fine, 
they seemed extremely good. Where there were no tracks 
they made new ones, and the dust followed the guns and. 
limbers and dragons and carriers and ammunition trucks 
and dispatch riders wherever they went. Indeed, there was 
nowhere that you could see where there was not move- 
ment and dust, at the foot of the mountains, in the flat 
country by the railway embankment, and among the trees 
in Smidia and in the red wadi behind us there was dust in 
the afternoon sunshine. In the corn below Bou Arara tanks 
wallowed in the corn. 

A gunner subaltern came up to us. “ I’m moving in on 
you,” he said, grinning. “ Sorry.” He was young and 
pleased and sweating, and had a big black moustache 
powdered with dust, so that it looked grey and mature. 

“ The hell with the guns,” I said. 

“Fine: thanks,” he said. 

We heard the bomb coming, and went to ground. While 
we lay there we heard the report somewhere ahead of us on 
the Bou; that was how long it took for sound to travel. 
“ You really ought to get that mortar,” I said. We stood up. 
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“A little later,” the subaltern with the moustache said, 
“ A little later on we'll get it all right.’ He dusted his 
clothes. “ I’m afraid you won’t sleep much to-night. We're 
pretty close on your tail.’’ He grinned. “ Sorry.” 

“Don’t keep apologizing.” 

All right.” 

We asked him what time the guns started. 

~oAtiseven:” 

We did not finish digging till six o’clock. The sun 
rested a little while on the crest of the ridge over on the 
other side of the valley, and then slipped down beyond the 
black peaks very quickly. A faint breeze carrying the 
sweet smell of unburied bodies came from the north, and 
a long way off there was radio playing dance music, maybe 
from London or New York or somewhere, and it was 
extremely moving at that moment; a man was whistling 
while he shaved in the mirror of a truck at the edge of the 
wadi. The hush persisted until you felt it would be wrong 
to break it, and spoke only in whispers. We were very 
tired with digging all day. We smoked and had a drink. 
Allan Gerard always had whisky in his flask. The enemy 
had stopped mortaring the hill. 

When we first saw the Arab he was on a donkey. He 
sat astride the animal’s cruppers; it was a small donkey, 
and the man’s thin dusty legs touched the ground on either 
side. He was wearing an old British battledress blouse 
with blood on the ripped sleeve and a yellow rag round 
his head and a Ghoum cloak. From time to time he beat 
the donkey detachedly with a stick, and the beast would 
quicken its pace for a few yards, and then drop its head 
again and slow to a tired shuffle. On the Arab’s gaunt face 
there was a grey stubble, and his eyes watered persistently. 
Maybe he was sixty. Perhaps the donkey was sixty as well. 
They looked very old. 

Sergeant-Major Green shouted: “Hey, you!” 
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The Arab did not seem to hear him. “Hey, Ma- 
hommed !” 

The Arab stopped, then looked at the Serjeant-Major. 

“Where the hell are you going ?”’ And then, “I said 
where the hell are you going ? Compris ?”’ 

In a minute the Arab raised the stick and pointed forward 
along the track. Then he fumbled among the rags over 
his belly and held something out to the Sergeant-Major. 

“* @uf ?” he said. 

“Listen, Abdul, I said where are you going along this 
track. Understand? Savvy?” 

“@uf. Vingt francs.” He held out the egg. 

“Jesus. You better get out of here. Back. Allez. 
Go on, my son, allez back the way you bloody came.” He 
pointed, back towards Medjez, over the hill. 

ELOMe.s] 

“Nothing doing, Mahommed. Back. Go on, you 
bastard, get out of here.” The Serjeant-Major shouted to 
Marley to bring a rifle and bayonet. He fixed the bayonet 
and cocked the action. “ Now,” he said, “ go back the 
way you came like a good lousy wog. Get it?’’ He 
motioned with the bayonet. 

But the Arab beat the donkey and they went forward 
slowly down the track into the valley, his legs dangling 
foolishly in the dust. Green sighted on the man’s back and 
then I told him not to fire. He had had to shoot several 
Arabs when we were fighting in the Goubellat Plain, we 
knew they were giving information to the enemy, but this 
time it did not matter, it was too late, there was nothing 
that could stop us now. 

“He’s fifth column, sir,” the Serjeant-Major said. “I can 
get the bastard, I can get him dead easy.” 

“Let him go.” 

The Arab went on down the track and out of sight 
below the first crest. Later he reappeared, and we could 
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see him till the night fell, a small black speck scarcely 
moving on the white road through the flat country. 

The barrage began in the half light. We heard the 
distant shouting first, and then the guns fired. Over the 
hill the mediums opened fire. Every gun in the valley fired. 
We saw then how many there were. You could see the 
flashes at the foot of the mountains and where Smidia was, 
and in the farm where we had shot the mule and on the 
long flank of Longstop and in the wadi that ran across the 
battalion position in the rear. Those near us fired, and 
they were close; the blast was pretty strong. The dust 
began to rise like a morning marsh mist when the geese are 
flighting and the yellow muzzle flashes shone through it 
close together, and very often so that the light was fluid, 
and went streaming to and fro across the valley. The noise 
made your head ache after a time. Later, lying below the 
surface of the ground in a slit, the noise was less aggressive. 
There was no moon. The stars were quite bright. I could 
see the sky in the uneven shape of the top of the slit I lay 
in, and the poppies leaning over the broken edge nodding 
in the blast of the guns of the subaltern with the dusty 
moustache were silhouetted black against the stars. Some- 
times they were lit in the flashes, and then scraps of the dry 
earth broke from the walls of the trench and fell on to the 
blanket I lay under. The crickets came out and sang 
persistently in the stubble. 

We moved forward in the early hours of the morning. 
The guns were still firing. It was cold then. We got on to 
the track in single file, everybody shivering and nearly 
asleep. Nobody said anything. Only Allan Gerard 
whispered: “ The Bou, for a bet.” I could hear his teeth 
chattering with the cold. We moved off, marching silently ; 
in the dewy dust at the side of the track we could see clearly 
in the unceasing gunflashes. There were some dead in the 


stubble, and we passed a big tank with its gun drunkenly 
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askew, and then another, and in a mile or two there were 
six or seven all together all drunk and massive in the dark. 

Where the track came in from the west we found the 
Arab. We were below the Bou. There was fighting on the 
slopes, and the liquid spatter of tommy-guns and the crack 
of Enfields and Schmeissers came down on the breeze 
faintly. We turned off towards the noise. Then we saw 
the shape on the white track and heard the strange hollow 
crunch of the donkey’s jaws cropping the weeds. There 
was an Arab hut a little further along. Lying on the 
ground he looked asleep. 

We cleared the Bou feature in the dawn of the day after 
the advance began, then we went back into reserve. We 
had a counter-attack role. We moved up on to the first 
major objective, a numbered hill, a few hours after the 
Indians left it. 

The enemy had been holding the hill in considerable 
strength when the barrage came down. He was well dug 
in despite the rocky hardness of the earth, and the shell- 
proof dug-outs were very fine ; we never had anything like 
them. On the forward slope of the hill, the side overlooking 
the valley, there were beautiful positions for machine-guns 
and snipers. The spoil was white and showed up white 
in the sun. There was an elaborate observation post on 
the crest, deep and comfortable. The main positions, 
however, were on the reverse slope of the hill and in the 
valley and on the forward slope of the next hill. Here 
there were many anti-tank guns. Thecrewslay round them. 

When we got there the sun was high, and already it was 
pretty hot and the scavengers on the hillside wore white 
knotted handkerchiefs on their heads against sunstroke. 
eae was a slow heavy breeze. Later in the day the sirocco 

ew. 

The barrage must have been bad. It must have been 
awful. There was a crater every few yards in any direction 
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you looked, and in this hard ground where the burst would 
be instantaneous the craters were scarcely bigger than the 
graze a light mortar bomb makes in ordinary earth. There 
were slivers of metal red-rusted by the dew like pine-cones 
on the floor of a forest. None of the dead were unscarred. 
They lay in strange attitudes among their paper. You 
could not believe at first that soldiers could carry so much 
paper with them. The scavengers moved about among the 
debris, feeling in the pockets of the dead men and turning 
things over and putting what they found into sacks and 
shouting to one another from time to time. 

“T hope the bastards start a booby,” Allan Gerard said. 

I did not answer. The enemy had had no time to booby- 
trap the dead or indeed anything else on the hill. 

They were mostly letters lying on the hill. There was 
one which began Mein lieber kleiner Liebling and ended 
with Viele herzliche Griisse und Kiisse. There were news- 
papers and magazines and lavatory paper and propaganda 
leaflets and postcards and birthday cards and books and 
exhortations from von Arnim. There were splintered 
rifles and blood-sodked equipment and stick grenades and 
clothes and bent machine-guns and belts of three-four and 
helmets and a great deal of wire ; near the dug-outs there 
were a lot of empty bottles which had been bottles of white 
wine and of eau-de-cologne. The blankets in the pits were 
all scented, after the German habit, with eau-de-cologne. 
The air was sweet with the smell of scent and blood and 
white wine. It was strong. You never forgot it. 

We heard laughter on the crest, and walked up there to 
where the observation post had been, and watched a boy 
digging out a man whose foot stuck up through the earth. 
He was tapping the foot with a spade and crying : 

“Hey, wake up, wake up!” He had a fine pair of 
binoculars round his neck and a Luger and one or two other 


things on the ground beside him. 
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“ Leave him alone,” a man standing near said. 

‘““He won't wake up.” 

Across the wide valley the low mountains lay serene and 
beautiful under the sun, streaked with cloud-shadow and 
wandering belts of poppy and on the slopes the dark green 
of young olive groves. There were larks singing in the 
sky and traffic flowed along the road with dust rising from 
each truck like white smoke. 

“‘T hate this place. I hate this place more than any place 
I know,” Allan Gerard said. We drove past the Typhoid 
board and past the church with the gaping holes in the 
roof through which the sun shone down the rubble inside. 
** | hate it for its own sake,”’ he said, “‘ for how it looks and 
smells and feels inside me.” 

We went on into the town. Four times, he said, we had 
come back to Medjez on the river. I said I felt much the 
same about it as he did. The sun threw the shadow of the 
ragged standing wall across the road. The Dubonnet sign 
and the Peugot sign were still there outside the garage ; 
Arabs slept in the shade among the dusty masonry. There 
were no buildings left whole in the town anywhere. When 
we crossed the bridge I looked down to the shining 
river, remembering with distaste bathing in it. Further on, 
where the road forked to Goubellat, the dead mules at the 
corner on the minefield were showing white ribs like old 
boats upturned on a beach. They did not now smell so 
badly. There was a lot of traffic going mostly towards 
Tebourba. 

“ You hate it, don’t you?” Allan Gerard said. 

I said yes, I hated it. “ Shut up.” 

“TI don’t believe you,” he said in a minute. “ You’re 
lying. You don’t give a tinker’s curse either way. You're 
like every writer I ever knew. So goddamned busy 
analysing other people’s emotions you never have time 
to have any of your own.”’ 
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I said I felt fairly strongly about Medjez-el-Bab. 

~ You'll write about the bloody hole and glamorize it. 
You will. You'll glorify the whole bloody business.” 

““No I won't.” 

“ You don’t feel things. With your stomach. They 
don’t worry you.” 

I said I felt things and anyway I wouldn’t glorify the war. 

“ Maybe not consciously. You'll leave out the things 
that matter. That’s the whole trouble. You'll write it so 
that it seems a fine thing.”’ 

“IT won’t. For God’s sake shut up.” 

¢iGogotbell.7 

We drove along the road between the poplars. 

“Put the smell in,’ he said. “Put in exactly how 
Donald smelled when we found him, and how we had to 
use shovels to get him into the grave.”’ 

‘““ What are you trying to do?” I asked him. 

“When the war’s over I’m going to Murea, in the 
South Seas.” 

“ Good.” 

We reached the cage soon after that. 

Standing at the gate the road ran away to the left and 
right smoothly through the cornfields. It was an ordinary 
road, neither wide nor narrow, and the verges on either side 
were a little bald. The corn was brown; there were mines 
in it. To the right nearly a mile away where the road 
turned towards Medjez station, there was a small pine wood 
in which a unit of French colonial cavalry had bivouacked ; 
from the road you could see the mules glistening among the 
trees. Beyond the corn the uneven hills were brown under 
the blazing sky. There was nothing else in the landscape. 

When the first prisoners arrived it was already quite 
dark, and the moon was rising. The air carried the vile 
sweet smell of dead men, and the dust trails the trucks 
raised on the road drifted slowly over the corn. They were 
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Italians. We got them out of the big yellow trucks on to 
the road. It took along time. They were very noisy and 
voluble, shouting urgently to one another above the drone 
of the engines. Everything they had or had found or 
stolen they brought with them, so that every man was 
ludicrously overburdened with suitcases and rolls of 
blankets and bottles of wine and scent and water cans and 
tents and Arab shawls and rucksacks. It took them a long 
time to find it all in the darkness, and much was lost or left 
at the roadside; the scavengers came out of the empty 
land, and for several days, until we had time to clear it, 
there were always a few men among the debris in the 
corn turning over the paper and boxes and biscuits and 
loaves of bread and rusty guns and Italian cigarettes and 
German clothes and boots and helmets and photographs of 
fat Italian women with pendulous breasts and wide smiles. 
Jam oozed across the road. Some of the trucks were on 
tow, sometimes three or four together, and one ran off the 
road into the corn and went up on a Tellermine; nobody 
was killed, but the explosion set fire to the corn, and the 
heat of the fire detonated another mine, and you could not 
go in to put the fire out ; anyway it was too big. It burned 
for two days slowly, the smoke rising straight into the air. 
After the Italians, the Germans came to the cage, and then 
Germans and Italians all together in the same convoy 
driving their own trucks without escort in a river of traffic 
that flowed for three days and nights until we were hoarse 
with shouting. Avanti and Marsch and Vorwarts and dizzied 
by the sun in the long day and cold in the hours berore 
dawn and sick with the whiff of bodies and carbon monoxide 
and burning corn and the sight of men in defeat who were 
not conscious of humiliation. We formed them up in 
columns at the gate. In dreien. Hier in marsch Ordnung. 
Offiziere austreten. Marsch. For Christ’s sake, Marsch. 
They protested, calling out for Montaldi and dear Karl and 
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Enrico, and the dogs that escaped the string that held them 
and ran free among the boots and yelped under the wheels 
and fed all day among the debris. At the gate the German 
doctor waited for the truck with his medical supplies, and 
the Italian padre whose dimpled face was iridescent in the 
moonlight, who smelled of scent and wine and garlic, whose 
eyes were as big and soft as those of a pregnant girl, wanted 
to rear in the sentry box; Oberst Micolai the Prussian 
with the lean yellow face went in without a word, but his 
adjutant smiled, and asked me if I knew Chelsea, he knew 
Chelsea, would I give a message to Ina; and his orderly 
wanted to work in the British officers’ mess, he having been 
a waiter in Hollywood a long time, and knew Marlene 
Deitrich most awfully well. He knew everybody, he said. 
He was singularly bald. Indeed he had no hair at all. And 
the political prisoners’ wives wept at the gate. Vous, vous 
avez une mere. Je cherche mon fils, mon fils Aldo. Je vous 
en prie, il est ici, il est ici, je le sais. Mais si, mais si, je le 
sais. A puppy piddled against the wheel. Pretty soon it 
would be run over. 

The Arabs came home, riding donkeys and mules and 
small carts full of veiled women and clothes and chattis and 
children in yellow and crimson and blue and purple clothes, 
with ornaments on their wrists, riding through the debris 
and men and trucks now the war was over. The puppy died 
whimpering. So many wheels went over the small red 
thing in the road that in an hour it disappeared. 


INNOCENT OF MURDER 
or 
A PILLION PROGRESS, 
being the account of how John Bunyan’s kindness had 


unexpected results 
(Adapted from the Diary of Agnes Beaumont) 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM WILSON 


Now it was the dead time of the night and noe house neere. 
And I was sadly frighted. There was my father lying on 
the floor of his chamber and I coulde preceive noe life in him. 
I was in a streit indeed so I unloct the doore to goe call my 
Brother. 

But suddenly this thought came to me: that their stood 
rouges ready at the doore to knocke me o th head. Never- 
theless I found strength to go to my brother’s house and 
to cry out in a dolefull manner under his Chamber window to 
the sad surprising and frighting of the whole family, they 
being in their midnighte sleepe. As soon as he heard my sad 
tale my brother awoke his wife and Called up his Servants, 
but they was soe frighted they could scarse put on their 
Cloths. 

When we got home again we met with a surprise indeed, 
for my father was risen from the ground And layde upon 
ye bedd. His life however was almost over, for he spake 
but one word, or too, to my brother John, and his soul 
departed from him. As for me, / sat Crying in a dismall 
manner thincking what a great Chang death had made upon 
him of A suddaine whoe went well to bed and was in eternity 
by midnight. 

Then we sent word to tell the neighbours and among 
those who came to us were Mr ffary and his Sonn, who soe 
soone as they came in house asked if the old man was departed 
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and somebody tould him yeas. And he Answered it was noe 
more than he lookt for. Now noebody tooke notise of them 
words till afterwards. But as things turned out we had 
cause enough to remember them. 

Now this was Tuesday night that my father died. And 
on that day there had been A faire at baldocke. A Strange 
report ran from one End of ye faire to the other. It was first 
set about by Mr. Layne, that meet Mr. Bunyan and I on 
horse back at Gamgey townes End on the Friday before, 
when I had gone to a Church Meeting there. That was a 
strange Friday for me.! At first my father said he would 
not let me go to the meeting but afterwards he gave me 
permission to go. I told him that I had arranged to ride 
behind Mr. Wilson who would call for me at my brother’s 
house on his way to the meeting himself. 

Soe when I was ready I went to my Brothers, Expecting 
to meet with Mr. Wilson. And their I waited some time ; 
and Noe body came... At last un Expected came Mr. Bunyan 
... Soe my Brother said to him “ I must desire you to Cary 
my Sister today behind you’’. And he Answered my Brother 
very roughly, and said, “ Noe not 1,1 will not cary her’... 
My Brother sd to him Againe “ If yow doe not Cary her, 
yow will breake her heart”’. 

And he replyed w” the same words Againe, th” he would 
not cary mee, that he would not cary mee. And he said “ If 
I should cary yow, yor father would be greivous Angrey w' 
me”. Said I “If you please to carry me, I will venture 
tiahisie = 

We had scarcely set off, as I heard afterwards, when my 
father was told that I rode behind Mr. Bunyan. W” yt 
he fell into a pastion and ran downe to the Close End, thincking 
to have mett me in the feilds, where he intended to have pulled 
mee off the horse backe, he was soe Angry. For some had 
incensed him against Mr. Bunyan and spread false reports 


1 Friday, 13th February, 1674. 
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of him and they affirmed them to my father for truth, and, 
poore man, he beleeved them.* 

When we got to the town’s end; we met a priest, one 
Mr. Lane, who lived then at Bedford, and used to preach 
at Edworth ; and he knew us both, and spake to us and lookt 
of us, as wee rode Along the way as if he would have staird 
his Eyes Out... So we came to Gamgy ; and after a while 
the meeting began, and God made it a blessed meeting to 
my soul indeed... 

Well, when the meeting was done, I began to think 
how I should get home, for Mr. Bunyan was not to go by 
Edworth though he came that way. And it was almost 
night and very Durty... And my thoughts began to worke, 
and my heart to be full of feares lest I should not get home 
that night... Soe I went first to one, and than to Another, 
to aske who went that way could carry me some part of the 
way home; but their was noe body could supply my wants, 
but A maide that lived at hincksworth, halfe a mile off my 
fathers, and, the wayes being soe durty and deepe, I was 
afraid to venture behind her. But I did, and she set mee down 
at Sister Prudons gate. 

Soe [ came home plosshing through the durt over shoes, 
haveing noe pattings on. I made what hast I could, hopeing 
I should be at home before my father was A bed; but when 
I came neere the house, I see noe light in it. Soe I went to 
the doore, and found it Lockt. 1 called to my father and 
asked him to let me in. Said he “‘ Where yow have beene 
all day, goe at night”... for he was very Angry with me 
because of Mr. Bunyan, and would not listen to me. So 
finding all my entreaties vain I went into the barn and there 
I stayed all night. Jt frose vehemently y' night, but I 


1 Grace Abounding, sixth edition, 1688, paragraphs 308, 310: 

-.. It began therefore to be rumored up and down among the People that 
I was a Witch, a Jesuit, a High-way-man, and the like. 

But that which was reported with the boldest confidence, was, that I had my 
Misses, my Whores, my Bastards, yea, two Wives at once... 
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felt noe cold; the dirt was frosen upon shoues in the 
morneing. 

Well, from Friday night till Sunday night my father 
would not let me into the house. But when I promised that 
I would not go to another Church Meeting as long as he 
lived, without his consent, he said I might go in. So I 
stayed with him on Sunday night and all day Monday too. 
Then came Tuesday and in the Evening my father said 
“It is A very cold night ; we will not sitt up too long to- 
night”... Soe after Supper as he sat by the fyre he tooke A 
pipe of Tobacco... and he bid me take up the Coales and warme 
his bed ; which I did. And that night he died. 

We concluded for the funeral to be on Thursday, and 
spoke for wine and all things to come in. We alsoe invighted 
all o° freinds and relations. Then Mr. ffeery sent for my 
Brother to his house and asked him this question “‘ Doe yow 
thincke yor father dyed A naturall death?’ To which 
my brother, amazed, made answer “J know he did dye A 
naturall death’’... Then said Mr. Fary “J beleeve yor 
Sister poysoned him”. “TI hope” said my Brother, “ we 
shall satisfie yow to the Contrary.” 

Then came my brother home with a heavy heart and 
next morning he told me what Mr. Fary had said. It was 
a sad and sudden surprisal to me, but I quickly told him 
that my conscience was clear of blame. So my brother 
said to me that he would send to Potten for Mr. Halfehead, 
A Doctor and Surgeon both. He would send, too, to all 
those invited to the funeral and tell them it had been 
put off. 

Mr. Halfehead had many things to ask me, how my father 
was before he went to bed; and what Supper he eat and so 
on. Then he vewed the Corps and went to Mr. ffeerys to 
talke with him... Mr. Halfehead soon saw no arguments 
would convince him, so he came back and said we must 
have a Coroner and A Jewry. 1 prayed him that he would 
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please to open my father so that my innocency should be 
made known. But he said there was no need to have 
him opened. 

On Friday morning my brother sent for the coroner and 
jury to come that same day, which Mr. Fary heard of. 
Said he to my brother J would wish yow to meet the Coroner 
at biglesworth. And Agree it their, and not let him Come 
through ; for it will be found petty Treason ; She must be 
burned. But my brother answered him We are not Afraid 
to let him Come throw. Now this also troubled me that if 
I suffered, another innocent person would suffer too, for 
Mr. ffeery said that In? Bunyan gave me Counsell to poyson 
my father when-he Caried me behind him to Gamgy, and gave 
me the stuff to do it with. 

At last came the Coroner and Jewry to vew the Corpes. 
And I, with some neighbours was bye the fyre... Some of 
the Jewrymen tooke me by the hand, the teires running downe 
their Cheecks, And said to mee “ Pray god be thy Comfort, 
for thou art as Inocent as I am, I beleeve’”’. Then they went 
to my brother’s house and when they had dined they set 
about their business. The Coroner called Mr. Fary and 
asked him what he had to say As to this Maides Murthering 
of her father, And what ground yow have to Accuse her. And 
he told them of the difference between my father and 
me, and of my being shut out of doors, and of my father’s 
dying two nights after I came in. Then the Coroner 
questioned him further due he said little or nothing to the 
purpose, Soe the Coroner was very Angry at his Contrary 
Answeres. 

Soe the Coroner calls me “ Come sweetheart” said hee 
“ tell us where yow was that night yor father shut yow out’’. 
And I told him im the barn. Then I described to him the 
manner of my father’s illness and of how he had been taken 
in the night. I kept nothing back from him but told him all. 
Soe he said to me “ Sweetheart I have noe more to say to 
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thee”. But to Mr. Fary he said Yow chat have defamed this 
maide had needs make it yor business now to repair her 
reputation Againe...If yow should give her five-hundred 
pounds it would not make her amends. Then he took me 
by the hand “‘ Come Sweetheart said hee doe not be daunted 
god will take Care of thy preferment and provide the A 
husband, notwithstanding the mallice of this man’’. And 
indeed I had cause to thank God that he convinced them 
of my innocency. And I hard that A twelvemonth after 
they would speake of me wth teires. 

Thus I have told you of the good and evil things that 
came to me at that time. J wish I was as well in my soul 


As I was then. 


A HOPE AGAINST HOPE 


CAN YOU NOT see, poor tree, the rotting leaves 

Of last year’s spring? Those dead brown leaves should 
chide 

Your budding hope. And yet you dare out-thrust 

The tender challenge of your green, ignore 

The chain which binds you to the winter gone 

And to the doom before. Ambitious tree, 

So rooted in the rot of last year’s hope, 

Whose present pride will nourish hope as brief 

In futile fated rhythm till the end of time. 


Bound too am I. My joys will die 

In griefs, wise pain succumbs to hope. And life 
Enslaved swings like a senseless pendulum. 

The anguish of our desperate hearts is nurse 

To ecstasy; disaster suckles hope, 

Until at last at one with rotten leaves 

Though flesh should feed its sap to other life 

Our minds at least are stilled, and one 

With yesterday. Dan Davin 


CHAPTER ONE 

By HENRY TREECE 
Ir, AS AN eminent writer has said, the end is near the 
beginning, then I am in reasonable danger of finishing my 
career as a poacher dressed in brown corduroys, with a 
horse-pistol in my pocket, and followed by a. troupe of 
curly-coated retriever bitches .... 

I suppose I was one and a half years old when the 1914 
war broke out. I can only remember the steel doors my 
father had put on the cellar window to keep bombs out, 
the broken piano which we stored for friends whose house 
had let the bombs in, my bitter tears when I understood 
that my mother was going to leave me so as to make shells 
for soldiers in a munitions factory, my unutterable joy 
when she returned to the house and said that she had 
decided not to do so after all, and the authentic, blood-red 
fiery cross, bigger than a house, which I was taken to see, 
perched on the top of a near-by hill, foretelling a British 
victory and the end of the war... 

Then I was taken to live with my grandparents in a 
district not at that time industrialized. 

I can never see red May now but I think of it as I first 
saw it, hanging over my grandmother’s high-walled 
garden, where I and my small girl-cousin so busily searched 
underneath all the gooseberry bushes for toy dolls, called 
by us “fairy punks”, which my bearded, sailor-capped 
grandfather used to hide for us, pretending that they grew 
theren 

And here I am reminded of my Uncle Herbert, who 
married my mother’s sister, a man bearded like the wrath 
of God, and nearly seven feet tall, who should have been 
a Welsh preacher, but who took to the land and died with 
farms all along the Border, a rich old man. 

Both my grandfather and this Uncle Herbert owned 
wagonettes, tall four-wheeled vehicles, capable of holding 
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a small family each. I can remember such a twin-family 
excursion once, which carried us out to a small village, 
which, sadly, I have since tried unsuccessfully to find on 
many occasions. I remember the picnic we had. Then 
suddenly there appeared some ganders, hissing so 
ferociously, and running forward so fiercely, that I had 
to be lifted, yelling, on to a large stone roller for safety. 
The journey home must have been a relief to me, for I have 
forgotten all about it. 

Among other picturesque relatives in whose shadows I 
lived at this time was my great-grandfather William, whose 
stern, cravatted, velvet-coated image in oils glared down on 
me from the drawing-room walls, framed in very heavy gilt. 
In his hands he held a magnificent beaver hat, sign of his 
substance, as owner of a country mansion, a factory, and 
a coach and horses. This hat became an obsession with 
me as I gazed at the portrait, for on pay-days, as I was 
told, it was filled with golden guineas, and my great- 
grandfather walked out to pay his men from the hat. This 
story had the obvious, sniggering conclusion... One 
day the crown of the overworked beaver fell out, and that 
week the nimble took home more wages than the lazy. 

Then there was his wife, my great-grandmother, whose 
name I have forgotten. She, as my precocious ears gathered, 
was walking one day in the village when a drunken work- 
man disgusted and frightened some young girls by leaping 
out from behind a wall and exhibiting his private parts to 
them. My great-grandmother, with a lack of squeamishness 
so foreign to what we are told of the times, went forward 
and, taking the workman adroitly by his offending parts, 
dragged him along the main street. He is reported to have 
said, ‘“‘ Oh Mistress, oh Mistress, let me go and I won't 
never do it any more.” However, finding my great grand- 
mother obdurate, he did the only reasonable thing, and, © 


yielding up the ghost, died on the spot. 
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It seems that my influences were an alternation of the 
soundly genteel and the haphazardly picaresque. For 
instance, there was my Uncle Tom, a pillar of wealthy 
righteousness, one son an architect, the other an Officer 
in the Royal Navy; while, by contrast, there was my 
harum-scarum, penniless, poaching Uncle Elijah... The 
eternal boy, with a catapult in his pocket and a string of 
obedient and doting retriever bitches at his heels. No 
Sunday morning was complete without him. An hour 
before lunch we would get restless, wondering whether he 
was coming or not. Then we would hear a whistle, perhaps 
a snatch of song, a gruffly loving curse at a dog, and he 
would come swinging along the path to the house, hands 
in pockets, an old tweed cap on the back of his head, a 
great eagle’s nose jutting out over a scrubby moustache, a 
lank rat-tail of dark hair dangling over his long forehead— 
and the greatest grin in the world over his thin red face. . . 
There would be beer, a coy silence, a few grunts and 
pretended kicks at the favoured bitch who had been 
allowed to enter and sit under his chair, and then the most 
wonderful tales would begin, tales that he had only that 
morning picked up from some Gippo’s tent, tales of fights 
between his bitches and theirs, or him and them. I was 
thrilled and gratefully proud to find that my uncle had 
finished victoriously over the black-faced Gipsies, and his 
bitches over theirs. And the stories always ended the same 
way—he was invited into their caravans and asked to 
become one of them, or they tried to beg his bitches in 
exchange for theirs. . . 

A colossally wonderful rogue, and almost my ideal poet. 
Of course he was a true Romantic. On the death of my 
grandparents I can remember the other members of the 
family grumbling and quarrelling over the apportionment 
of buildings, land, furniture, and money ; but not Elijah. 
His only grouse, and that almost a tearful one, was that my 
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grandfather’s horse-pistol had been given to my mother 
and not to him! To pacify him, my mother at last handed 
it over, and Elijah carried it away in triumph, to polish 
and clean it daily, and to keep it wrapped in cloth, a 
treasured exhibit to all visitors, in the best chest of 
drawers... 

Elijah’s constant friend, butt, and drinking partner was 
one Dick Belcher—and no man was ever named more 
appropriately—an immense, red-faced, bald-headed rascal, 
with a face like a Bowery villain and the heart of a sheep- 
dog. This Dick Belcher, dressed in odd, cast-off coats 
and trousers, sockless and invariably wearing torn and dirty 
old rubber shoes, was my childhood prototype of a man 
with no mother to look after him. I cannot now under- 
stand why, on behalf of a man of forty-five at least, it was 
so often pointed out to me by various members of the 
family that ‘‘ Poor Dick Belcher had no mother”’. Was it 
an excuse for his irregular behaviour, or a horrid warning 
to me? Anyway, many a tear did I shed on the poor 
rogue’s behalf... The roundness of his thick shoulders, 
the half-afraid smile as he hung his great round head on 
one side to answer a question, the way his long red wrists 
hung out of his tattered sleeves, these things have almost 
the power to make me weep again, even as I write of him... 

No boy could have had a more delightfully ruffian 
introduction than I did to the old legends, the ballads, the 
wiles of Blue-eyed Nellie at The Engine, and the technique 
of badger-baiting, all intermixed with Moody and Sankey. 
But by far the most lasting and vivid of all the education 
I received in these years were my instructions in High- 
waymanship, in which staid Uncle Tom competed with his 
precise knowledge against Elijah’s fantasy. The sum total 
- was an effect of contemporaneity, as though Turpin him- 
self belonged to the last generation but one of our family, 
and had died, let us say, about five years before my birth. 
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For this instruction Elijah provided the descriptive talk 
and anecdotes, and Uncle Tom the pictorial illustrations, 
in the shape of a beautiful set of old prints. They were 
grand things, those pictures (I have since tried to find 
them in attics and in old boxes under beds, but they must 
be ashes these twenty years, though I hope they turned the 
heads of a few other right young lads before they went), 
big, fantastically brightly-coloured, of a nostalgic world 
that gets further and further away as one foolishly grows 
up. In them I saw gallant Black Bess leaping a spiked toll- 
gate at midnight. I held my breath to think how close those 
devilish prongs were in that moment to her gallant black 
belly. And how I roared with joy to see the gatekeeper, 
half blind with sleep, peering from his bedroom window, 
his white wig dangling over one side of his fat head ! 
Cocks, hens, and ducks were scuttling across the moonlit 
road in terrific panic, and on the clear horizon galloped 
half a dozen winded horsemen, futile pursuers, who must 
wait till the last page for their dastardly victory. 

Another print showed courtly Claude Duval dancing a 
coranto on the grass with a captured lady, while her coach- 
man sat, half mad with terror, on his box, waiting to see 
how the insane escapade would end. How that young 
woman seemed to be enjoying it, and with what poise and 
grace did Claude doff his three-cornered hat ! His ruffled 
wrists, black-masked face, twirled moustachios, full-skirted 
red coat, and long, shiny black boots live on through my 
dreams ! In my childhood I prayed hard for a return to 
the fashions in dress of these earlier days ! 

Yet another print showed the lamentable death of faithful 
Tom King. There he lies, on London’s cobbles, at the left 
of the print, the crimson blood plastering the white cravat 
on his chest. He has just said, “‘ Shoot, Dick, for these 
villains must never take me alive !”” The villains mentioned 
here are a group of night-watchmen, with staves and 
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lanthorns, backed up by a more formidable set of Bow 
Street Runners, armed with sabres and pistols. Their 
attention at the moment of depiction is divided between 
chagrin and sorrow at Tom’s death, and the desire to 
capture Turpin, who is situated back right of the scene, 
with Duval and Sixteen-String Jack (how excitedly I 
counted those silken strings hanging from the tops of his 
tiding-boots, and how glad I was that the artist had given 
him the right number !), before his smoking pistol can be 
reloaded. 

Tom King’s passionate request for death at his friend’s 
hand rather than at the hands of his captors, stirred me as 
nothing before had ever done. With a child’s amorality, 
I looked on this act as one of high nobility of purpose, like 
“dying for one’s country”’ (even of greater importance, 
since that act had been cheapened for me during my early 
years by all the little Pekes and Pom-dogs who were taught 
by their sex-starved owners to “die for their country ”’. 
My childhood is littered with the panting “corpses” of 
these costive canine patriots). And, conversely, I regarded 
the Keepers of the Law as enemies, like the Germans. Yet, 
in my reflective moments, I half-doubted Turpin’s wisdom 
in following out his friend’s instructions so efficiently .. . 

But the tears I shed for valiant Tom may not be com- 
pared in quality or quantity to those I wasted at the passing 
of Black Bess... I seé her now, exhausted, kneeling down 
on the broad highway in sight of York Minster. Dick is 
standing by her, immaculate in red coat and black boots, 
hat in hand, wishing her good-bye as his ever-persistent 
pursuers again appear on the skyline. And Bess, gallant 
soul, is gazing up at him, with great, round, bloodshot, 
faithful, beseeching eyes, as if to say, “ Please leave me to 
my fate, dear Master, and save your precious self, for the 
villains are yet again close on your heels.” (At this age 
started my kindness to animals.) But the harrowing scenes 
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must take their course ; the next print shows Dick, mounted 
on a grey mare which he has stolen, galloping through 
York, slap-bang into an ambush, and still followed by the 
egregious Runners who will cut off his retreat if such a 
hero as he even thinks of making one. His end is now 
inevitable, and it is with great sorrow, though no surprise, 
that we at last see him mounting the scaffold, dressed still 
like a real gentleman, but kicking off his elegant boots as 
he climbs, and saying, “ The rogues said I would die with 
my boots on—but they lie in their throats.” 

I had the wrong sort of rearing to make me fit for a 
life of motor cars and sten guns ; for coaches and rapiers— 

es. 

f And so these memories race each other through the 
first ten years of my life; the invariable new penny my 
grandmother gave me each Saturday morning, my grand- 
father’s Quaker friend who wore stays, the mournful voice 
with which one of my aunts read out to her assembled 
family the Sunday instalment of a rural romance from the 
weekly paper, a voice so reminiscent of a B.B.C. Poetry 
Reading to-day, and finally the family anecdotes of our 
relatives who had been on the right (but defeated) side in 
the Irish Troubles . . . I must have been as happy then as 
any small boy in the world. 

But shortly my grandparents died, and family quarrels 
broke up our community. Motor cars became ever more 
popular and our horses were sold. Highwaymen gave way 
to Red Indians, and later to Rockets to the Moon. I had 
reached the Scientific stage in my development, so it 
became time for me to go to school and learn something 
useful. The carefree poaching days, the vicarious Sunday 
mornings in a Gipsy’s tent on the near-by Common, the 
horse-pistol and the string of black retriever bitches—these 


things were put away, to be forgotten for years in the 
interests of my education. 


POETRY 


THE HEART’S WILD GEESE 


HEART MUST ALWAYS come at last to home, 

Like the wild geese who wheel their way through time 

Bacl. to the timeless pool and homely sedge. 

They who went questing, screaming to the edge 

Of man’s small world, over the edge some say, 

Have seen the iceberg’s glory, seen the way 

The coloured sun hangs curtains in the sky, 

And barren coves where ancient whales still lie 

Covered with barnacles, as old as Spain, 

Living the glorious bloody days again 

When dragon-prowed boats first thrust through their 
dream. 


All this the wild geese see, and their strange scream 
Sounds back along the centuries. They know 
Where palaces lie buried in the snow ; 

In passing, their sharp eyes have often snatched 
At coral-courts, where rituals, unwatched 

By any other eye save gull’s, are kept 

By weed-green seamen who have safely slept 
Three hundred years a thousand leagues from home. 
And after all these marvels still they come, 

The feathered faithful, landing on the mere 

As heart returns to home, year upon year. 
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THE RETURN OF SPRING 


THE SPRING RETURNS. Green valleys, the sparkling 
meadows 

Crowd gold, under larks, wry-rooted, the gorse, deep- 
scented. 

Lovely it is to live, to turn the eyes seaward, 

To laugh with waves that outlive us. 


And marvellously the sundering, receding seawaves 
Pound the resounding sands ; they knock at the hour-glass. 
Thunder compels no man, yet a thought compels him, 
Lost, neglected, yet tender. 


Why in the wood, where already the new leaves mending 
Winter’s wild net, cast fragile, immature shadows, 

Do I tread pure darkness, resisting that green dominion ? 
What is the thing more sacred? 


Taut branches exude gold wax of the breaking buds. 
Sweet finches sing. The stream has a hundred voices 
Unheard before. One leans on the grass like a bridegroom, 
And death slips under the bride-sleep. 


Wait for no second Spring in Bishopston Valley. 

Once, once only it breaks. If you plunge your fingers 
In the stream, all secrets under the Earth grow articulate 
In a moment, and for you only. 


Diamonds of light, emeralds of leaves, green jewels: 

For me the unnoticed, death-touching script is more 
passionate. 

Cover the tome with dust; there dwells the redeemer, 

Deathlessly known by the voice-fall. 


O Spring, the box of colours, blue sky, green trees ! 
Has the brook ears? Donne has delivered his sermon. 
Not easily you beguile the pulse, the footprint 

Vaulted with intimate music. 
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Yet you return, bring beauty to Earth. I see 
The skill and wonder you practise upon our eyes. 
Break the veiled branches. Still, in the single leaf 
It holds you, silken, a garland. 


O returning child, not knowing why you were born, 
Not understanding world’s beauty the dead sustain, 
The sharpness of colour, the clearness of water are yours ; 
The love there shadowed you know not. 


What first I feared as a rite I love as a sacrament. 
The Spring returns. I look. There is no dissembling. 
The brook falters, runs on. I divine those meanings, 
Listening to tongues that are silent. 

VERNON WATKINS 


THE DREAMERS 


AND WHEN YOU are tired 

sink between the sheets of the found peace of Africa, 
now with a thousand agonies of lovers, 

now with those expired 

human histories, 

Fondouk and Hamman-Lif, Kairouan and Kasserine, 
all these believed gains cross us and press like victims 


on our eyes. 


Here enduring the skyfire, 

the sight of the picturesque ordinary oxen, 

the Arab cavalcade of caravans and kings, 

dust and desire, 

here between the melon moon 

and earth, after earth, and here forgetting reality, 
and remembering the primitive solitude 

of humanity, we lean 

and seek loveliness. 
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We the owners of earth for a moment 
seek oblivion within our bodies 
and the kindest kiss. 


We desire simplicity, 
for where the heart is there would the body be, 
and where the necessary dream is there must the heart be : 
so the world is turned for a fly, 
and the universe is held for you. 
Remember, lovers, where the heart would be, 
remember this sad continent and remember the dreamers 
who dream of you. 
G. A. WAGNER 


POLKA FOR ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 


CouLpD I WRITE a song to you, 
could I give your eyes 
praises that belong to you, 
Time would not suffice 
you to read or I to write 
one poor quarter the delight, 
one poor quarter the delight 
rich within them lies. 


Words would then be rue to you, 
language but a blain, 
though I mint it to a new for you, 
Love to entertain, 
for your eyes would tire at length, 
suffering from mine own strength, 
suffering from mine own’s strength, 
singing what I’ve seen. 
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No more plague of writing now 
need your eyes endure 
for, in you delighting, now 
I proffer blindness’ cure. 
Give me leave to live and look, 
learn and love in you, my book. 
Learn ?—that’s love—in you, my Book. 
Alls Index else, abjured. 


Speech be superseded. You 
by you are expressed 
now I know it needed you 
to enclose the best. 
Watch how, as I genuflect, 
from my eyes your own reflect. 
From my eyes your own, reflect, 
hand you homage best. 
so— 
I'll not write a song to you, 
I'll not give your eyes 
praises that belong to you 
lest mere words suffice. 
Paper, see, aside I throw ! 
Palimpsest then let me grow. 
Skin I am, and parchment so, 
Love’s lay to realize. 


ROBERT HERRING 


A CITIZEN WITH THIRTY-FIVE 
VERTEBRAE 
By ALEX COMFORT 


JANOSIK, WHO USED to live in the flat next to mine, was a 
student of human affairs. We became intimate only because 
the wall was so thin (the builder was a Senator, and gave 
himself the contract) and though we could not always see 
each other we knew each other’s affairs as closely as if we 
had been Siamese twins. I could hear him reading out 
Godwin and Kropotkin to his wife, late at night when I 
wanted to sleep. I even knew that a baby was going to be 
born to him before he told me (had I not heard it being 
begotten ?) and I listened to the entire process of its birth 
before the notice was printed in the papers, bowls clattering, 
Mrs. Janosik yelling, the doctor swearing, and finally the 
baby himself saying what he thought of the flat with its 
draughts and the exposed pipes which the Senator had put 
in for cheapness and which obliged the porter’s wife to run 
up and down stairs with a big kettle. 

The only thing I could not guess was the child’s sex— 
the wall did not let through the midwife’s voice, because 
she had a very husky one, and wore a mask. Janosik came 
round when I was at breakfast next morning and asked 
for a drink from my coffee-pot as his wife was still sleeping 
and he could not make good coffee. 

“ You've forgotten a lot since you left the University,”’ 
I said, being too well-mannered to poke my nose into 
business I already knew a good deal about. But he was in 
no sort of mood for a joke. 

“ This is terrible, as well as magnificent, Schimmelbusch,”’ 
he said. “‘ You can’t imagine. The child’s a male.”’ 

“ Top hole,” said I, “ couldn’t be better. You won’t 
have to call it Rosa Corday Aspasia” (I knew his tastes 
as well as I know my own). 
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“ But fancy an Anarchist having a son in these days. 
You know what it will mean. To see him in a helmet and 
boots, sitting on the seats marked SOLDIERS ONLY, 
would be the death of me.” 

“ Well, it’s a bit soon to think of that,” I said to him. 
“ We may find a way out. Perhaps he’ll break his femur or 
get infantile paralysis before the next war breaks out. 
Beside, you might equally well see a daughter of yours 
wearing a beret and waving a flag.” 

He seemed to see the point, and a little later on I heard 
that the child had been registered as Maxim Wilkes Bakunin 
Pacek, and the howling of it next door whenever I wanted 
to work or sleep made me wish it had been called Beelzebub 
Diabolicus. 

However, a few days later, as soon as Mrs. Pacek was 
well again, and getting back to her normal shape, Janosik 
held a party in honour of the baby, and I was obl'ged to 
go. I knew about the party before he put his head round 
the door, as I could hear the plates being put out, and 
presently the wall of my flat began to bulge where people 
were leaning against it—it was that sort of wall. It would 
have been cold in there, if the room hadn’t been so jammed 
that one couldn’t move. There were people sitting about 
on the bed and knocking down books, three deep, and 
mostly strangers. The man behind me had pyorrhcea and 
I am sure it was unhealthy for the child, but everyone was 
very jolly, and Janosik had some tokay in a tooth glass 
which we could pass round. One of his friends was a tram- 
conductor in uniform, and he rang his punchbell and 
wound out yards of paper tape to amuse the child, while 
Mrs. Pacek sat there smiling and being respectfully treated, 
because so few of the neighbours believed that she could 
have a child on Janosik’s income. 

Someone said “ But you’re a brave woman,” and Mrs. 
Pacek only answered “ But they come—what is one to 
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do?” as if Maxim Wilkes Bakunin had been an oversight, 
which I knew he was not. 

The conductor was dancing, mostly on people’s feet, 
and snapping his fingers to amuse the baby, and every time 
he jumped, the whole block of flats shook. Pacek had got 
out the other bottle, some Liebfraumilch, and as there 
wasn’t sufficient for us to get drunk, the whole business 
might have remained there, if Havas hadn’t come in. I 
heard him pounding and blundering up the stairs even 
above the noise of the conductor dancing. He was 
a medical student, and a horribly obnoxious person, and 
this time he was drunk. 

He barged into the room and shouted “ Hullo, people, 
hullo, hullo !” 

“ That’s no way to behave,” said the man with pyorrheea. 

“But I had to come. Pacek’s an old old friend. They 
didn’t give me the letter till I was drunk.” 

“Then be quiet,”’ said Janosik. “ Look at the baby.” 

Janosik held him up. He was naked and kicking. We 
all looked, and made civil remarks. Suddenly Havas 
brightened up again. 

“ He’s just like a bloody monkey,” he said. 

There was dead silence because it was true. He had big 
ears, a small, wizened, intelligent face, and at two weeks 
he could hold up his head and look about him. Janosik 
looked at the baby. So did his wife. 

“He only needs a tail—ha, ha, ha!’ bawled Havas. 
“ Janosik Pacek, your ancestors have found you out !”’ 

Mrs. Pacek burst into tears in the corner, and we hurried 
Havas out and left as fast as we could. I dared not return 
to my room. On the stairs, as we slithered about in the 
snow, the conductor said “The most embarrassing part 
of it was that it’s true. He does only need a tail.” 

I did not dare to face Janosik, and so I went for a long 
walk, round the embankment and over the swing bridge 
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and back again. Clouds of snow were coming down. 
I crawled home after supping out, and lit my fire quietly, 
but Janosik heard me because the wall was so thin that one 
could hear matches struck on the far side of it. 

When he came in I said “ Janosik, I’m sorry. But it 
wasn’t my fault.” 

Then he came rushing at me like a bear. “I want you 
to lend me all the money you’ve got,” he said, “ all of it. 
It’s a matter of life and death.” 

“My God,” I said. “Has Mrs. Pacek had a hemorr- 
hage ?”” 

He flapped me aside. “ No, no, no, no, she’s all right. 
It’s Maxim. I must take him to a surgeon to-morrow—to 
Professor ‘Radek, he’s the best in the town.” 

“Has he got pyloric stenosis ?”’ 

“ Nothing like that. I’m going to safeguard his future. 
I'll make him the one happy man of his generation. I’ll 
protect him from this damn bloody generation if it costs 
me everything I have and makes me sweep out the Under- 
ground.” 

“Now Pacek,” I said, ““ we know one another. Both 
of us went to the University on next to nothing. If you 
see Radek, he won’t accept your Maxim in the Faculty of 
Medicine yet—you’re losing your grip.” 

“ Fool, fool, fool,’’ said Pacek—‘‘I don’t want that. 
It’s Havas—he gave me the idea...” | 

“ What idea ?”’ 

“Tm going to get Maxim fitted out with a tail.” 

“ Pacek,”’ I said, “‘ you’re drunk.” 

There were tears in his eyes. “No, Schimmelbusch, 
I’m sober. You don’t know what I’ve been through since 
I knew I was father to a son. When he’s eighteen, they'll 
make him choose between a butcher’s life and a sheep’s 
death. I won’t have it. This is the only way.” 

“A tail won’t help him.” 
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“ But it will. You can only conscript men, not monkeys. 
Monkeys have no stake in society, and the lunatics let 
them alone. There are no civil disabilities attached to being 
a monkey—except that you can’t vote, and who wants to? 
The University...” 

“ Doesn’t give diplomas to monkeys.” 

“How do you know? There weren’t any monkeys in 
our year. I’ll bet my boots nobody with a tail ever sat.” 

‘But when he comes to marry—” 

“Acquired characteristics aren’t inherited,” screamed 
Pacek, like a lunatic. “If he fails to find a wife I’ll become 
a Chinese admiral. Schimmelbusch, I beseech you... .” 

“It’s a serious step,” I said. “ But I can see how you 
feel. I am at your disposal.” 

Radek was my old chief, and it was my good offices that 
put the deal through. They swore the theatre staff to 
secrecy. Radek had just lost two sons in the ’14—718 war, 
so he knew how we felt. Havas gave the anesthetic with 
his eyes popping out of his head. I never saw such a 
beautiful operation. If only I could tell you how he 
mobilized the coccyx and took grafts for vertebrae out of 
Janosik’s own tibia. ... No sooner was Janosik conscious 
again than he ran to the registrar to annul Maxim’s birth 
certificate. 

, We find he’s got a tail, therefore he’s not human,”’ he 
said. 

Radek took a serious view of the whole thing, and was 
not happy. “I don’t know how big it will be” he said— 
“The epiphyseal cartilages are there and it might grow. 
Still, ’ve painted his bottom blue with methylene blue so 
that he looks monkier than ever.”’ Also, he waived his fees, 
so that I was saved and could go on with my work. 

The child never looked back. He grew, he thrived. 
I could hear him shouting. Mrs. Pacek loyally rubbed his 
body with hair lotion so that there should be no mistake, 
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but he remained hairless. Still, the tail grew as Radek said 
it would. He grew, the tail grew. At school, they tor- 
mented him slightly till they learned that he could use the 
tail as a third fist. His parents conditioned him to be proud 
of it. I could hear Mrs. Pacek crooning “I’m glad I have 
a tail—t’ll never be a soldier: I’m glad I have a tail.” 

It was not till he was seven that he received his first 
shock. I heard his bitter crying. Janosik came in to tell 
me. He had been to the zoo, and the monkeys had tried 
to arrest him as a deserter from the Macacus Army—the 
keepers told us there was a crusade going on between the 
two cages, who were trying to liberate one another by 
smashing each other’s skulls. Still, the child soon forgot, 
though the hatred on the animals’ faces had terrified him 
into nightmares. 

At sixteen he was a fine tall boy, intelligent and well- 
spoken, and his singular advantage over everyone else had 
given him a most amazing detachment of outlook. He 
knew where he was going and why. He was a brilliant 
student, and graduated first in his class. He loved mankind, 
but was a stranger among them and immune from all kinds 
of corporate lunacy. Nobody discriminated against him, 
because he made no claims on them. At the University he 
was loved by his teachers and respected by his fellows. If 
they tied his tail to the bedstead, that harmed nobody. 
It had ceased to grow, and he could show it or not as he 
pleased. Radek was very pleased with his work, and Maxim 
called on him often, and before he was eighteen he was 
engaged to Radek’s daughter, a pretty girl, who knew the 
history of the whole thing. 

“Don’t you find it embarrassing or troublesome ?” 
I once asked Maxim. 

“No, not at all. People treat me very decently,” he 
said. ‘‘ Either they think it’s a disability and are too kind 
to talk of it, or they’re innately kind to animals, or my tail 
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gives them a sense of superiority and they don’t need to 
persecute me. The zoo is the only place I can’t go safely. 
The monkeys would kill me for applying the same standards 
to the conduct of both the cages.” 

“ Will you give your own son a tail ?”” 

“Perhaps. It has yet to be tested in full.” 

At last the final test did arrive. It was not that they sent 
for him as soon as he was eighteen, but the neighbours 
resented his immunity. The papers got hold of it. They 
had headlines which denounced Maxim—MONKEY 
DENIES RIGHTNESS OF OUR CAUSE and MAXIM’S 
TAIL UNREAL SAYS BIOLOGIST. Janosik had 
worked out all the arguments for the tail into an article— 
that it gave immunity from the attentions of one’s fellow 
citizens, that it would be a permanent source of livelihood 
if Maxim chose to go on the stage—so on, so forth. The 
press campaign grew. Finally an inspector called and made 
Maxim strip, and he pulled on the tail until Maxim roared— 
I could hear through the wall. 

“You won’t get away with this,” said the Inspector. 

“ But you can see it’s real,”’ said Janosik, beside himself. 

“Yes, but that makes no odds. We shall make a 
report.” 

“You can’t conscript him,” said Janosik, “‘ unless you 
also conscript the entire Tiergarten.”’ 

“If the national cause and the cause of Civilization 
require it, we shall do even that,” said the inspector, on his 
high horse. “No citizen can beard his fellows with 
impunity.” 

“You're a bloody Jack in office,” said Janosik. “‘ This 
tail is real, yes ? You have no jurisdiction over anyone but 
human beings. How do you define a human being? As 
a tailless biped, yes? Then get out of here before I break 
every bone in your body.” | 

“ We shall see,”’ said the inspector, and went. 
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Two days later as I listened at the wall I heard the tramp 
of boots, and in came an escort. They asked Maxim if he 
were Maxim, and Maxim replied that he had nothing to 
fear. Then they set off. Janosik was out, but he passed 
them on the stairs and turned to follow, while I sprinted 
behind. They took Maxim to a little office: where there 
was a plank table and a typewriter, and behind the table 
a good citizen dressed up as a colonel. 

“ You will take the oath of allegiance ’’ said the colonel. 

“ He bloody well won't,” yelled Janosik—‘ Show them 
the tail boy, show them the tail.” 

“ Shut up, you old scoundrel,” said the colonel. “ Now, 
my boy, the Senate have given a good deal of thought to 
your case. Are you going to do your duty?” 

“If you mean, am I going to sacrifice my dignity as a 
monkey and become one of your Good Citizens, no. 
Such conduct would be both dishonest and unsimian.” 

“This is your last chance,” said the Colonel. 

“ Stick it, Maxie—he’s. bluffing,” said Janosik, dancing 
with glee, until one of the soldiers hit him on the head. 

“T will not.” 

“Then we shall consider you as a member of the armed 
forces owing allegiance to the senate.” 

“In due deference, Colonel Zuckerguss, 
armed forces and the senate.” 

“Then I am hereby empowered to conscript you.” 

“* The tail, the tail,”’ shouted Janosik, who had recovered 
consciousness. “ You can’t ignore the tail.” 

“‘ That is true ”’ said the colonel, ‘“‘ BUT WE CAN CUT 
IT OFF.” 

Maxim saw the danger. He struck down the nearest 
soldier and ran for the door. But they were after him in a 
moment. The colonel, waving his sword, the soldiers, the 
inspector, passers-by, the men who were digging up the 
road, policemen, Good Citizens of every kind. 


the 
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As they ran, a horrible jibbering went up—“ He won't 
muck in with us, cut his tail off, cut his tail off.”’ Janosik 
and I ran as fast as we could, but it was useless. Along the 
tramlines and over the swingbridge he outdistanced them, 
but under the lime trees in the square the colonel caught 
up with him. He seized the tail. Maxim vanished in a 
kicking fighting mass of humanity. I could see his head 
and shoulders rising three times. Then there was a scream 
of anguish, and the colonel broke away, waving the blood- 
stained sword. The reddened tail sailed up into the branches 
of the lime tree and remained there till someone got it 
down. The soldiers dragged Maxim off, crying out—“I 
will never surrender.” 

It broke Janosik’s heart. The Senate had Radek’s 
daughter shot for her part in the conspiracy. Everyone 
was satisfied. Maxim, serving a long term of imprisonment, 
still maintained that he would never agree to become a 
man. But robbed of the internal secretion of the tail, a 
great change came over him. He earned good conduct and 
was released. I was ready to greet him, but he was not 
friendly. 

“My eyes are opened,”’ he said. 

I told him about Radek’s daughter. ‘‘ She deserved it. 
After all, one must not withstand the Cause of Humanity.’ 
When he said that, I knew it was all over, and went away. 

He was killed later on, fighting for civilization, though 
I forget on which side. 


LETTER TO ST. MALO 
By STEFAN SCHIMANSKI 


“ Have you written that letter?” 

His mouth was half-open as if he were trying to 
remember. On the wall a spider with long legs was sitting 
like a brooch in a shop window. Nobody wanted to buy it. 

That letter, he thought and rubbed his chin with his 
right hand. He looked at his wrist-watch which he had 
lost. It was the first of July. 

The first of July ? 

Of course, the first of July. 

The problem became much easier. It became quite 
simple. You take a sheet of writing paper—cream yellow— 
and pen and ink—Royal Blue—and then you take an 
envelope and put the letter into the envelope and then you 
post it. Quite simple. 

Then you post it ? 

But where do you post it to? This is all a logical process. 
It goes from sender to addressee. And there must be a 
sender and an addressee. But where does God live? Has 
He got a postal address? A secret address which is not in 
the directory ? 

He was still rubbing his face as if he could squeeze the 
answer out of himself. 

The wind was blowing through the window into the 
curtain. The curtain, fixed at the top, yielded at the lower 
end, forming a triangle of some thirty degrees with the wall. 
It stood rigid in that position. Like a sail into which the 
wind is blowing, he thought, and watched. He forgot God. 
Like the spider, it crossed his mind. But the one is active 
and the other passive ? 

The question was quite stupid. The curtain relaxed. 
He fell back in his chair. Relax and the straight line is 
broken. The curtain struggled again to break way from the 
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wall to which it was chained. It struggled like two long 
brown legs. 

The address, he thought and smiled as if he had found the 
address. 

The legs were naked and brown with the exception of 
the toes. The toes were white as if bits of paper had been 
stuck on them. The paper wriggled and became still whiter. 

“Looks silly—doesn’t it?’ she asked, and tried to 
wriggle away from him. 

On the horizon a steamer disappeared into nothingness, 
leaving a smudge in the air as if someone had trod on a 
piece of charcoal in a blue nursery. 

“Yes,” he said. 

The stone was hot. The silence trembled in her voice. 

“‘ What shall I do ?”’ she asked. 

At that moment a sound interrupted—or swelled—the 
trembling air. It came from far away, through thick walls. 
The walls had been built as a protection against pirates and 
they were so wide you could walk on top of them arm-in- 
arm. And when you walked arm-in-arm on top of them 
the space between the arm and the wall disappeared, 
although they said that the width was as wide as the Great 
Wall in China. 

“Listen |!” she said. 

He listened. One... two... three... 

Or did the sound come through thin, sawdust boards ? 
Was it not quite near? 

It must be the devil, he thought. Some devil was poking 
his nose out of somebody’s breast-pocket. It popped in 
and out, teasing and playing with a man in a brown green 
gold-buttoned coat. The man in the brown green gold- 
buttoned coat stopped. He frowned his brows. His eyes 
followed somebody’s movements. They moved from one 
side to the other. His face remained rigid, as if afraid to 
disturb the prey. He was like a hunter in the moment of 
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the kill. Then an unshapely hand jumped out of the 
trouser pocket as a bullet shoots from a rifle, and pounced 
on the devil, pinning him to the bottom of the breast- 
pocket. The man stood holding his chest as if he were 
suffering from an attack of asthma. His face was a curious 
mixture of embarrassment and delight. 

“It is twelve o’clock,” she said, and wriggled the white 
paper again. 

“Is it? ’’ he asked. 

The sun was hot, and the man in the brown green gold- 
buttoned coat was wiping his forehead with a large white 
handkerchief. 

She buried the white of her toes in the sand and said, 
Stone ky 

Lunch at twelve and lunch at one. The connecting link 
is the white. The missing hour is the address that is missing. 
The answer is really quite simple. Where does God live ? 
Between 12 and 1! 

The problem is narrowed down considerably. People 
are afraid of Time. They think Time is the great enemy. 
In reality it is the great friend. He is also the most faithful 
friend. That is why people fight him so fiercely. They 
fight him like Don Quixote fought the windmills. Of 
course, to think of Time as something final is a fallacy. 
It is not final. It is only a tool with which to raise oneself 
into an infinite eternity. That eternity lies somewhere 
between noon and one o’clock in the afternoon, in some 
cases, sometimes, and in other cases at other times. 

The first step is to realize. The second is to ask and 
expect. The third is to ask and not expect.’ The fourth is 
not to ask. 

It becomes quite simple in the end. We climb up three 
steps and jump down one, and then we are at the top. 

The top is breezy and blows away everything that 
is not rooted in it. 

D 
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“« Ah, yes, you love Yvonne,” said Madelon. 

“‘ Nonsense,” he said. 

Madelon was lying in the hot sand, drawing circles and 
curves in the sand. 

“Yes, you do,” she said, and her dimples reflected the 
breeze at the top of the mountain—or the sea. 

“T tell you I don’t.” 

“You can’t always study mathematics and take a 
scientific interest in life like the man who rushed to have a 
look at someone who had been knocked down by a bus 
and thought the curves on the body were symetrical.”’ 

Madelon buried herself deeper into the sand until only 
her nose and mouth and eyes were visible. 

“What will you do?” she asked through the sand. 

“Yvonne asked me what she should do this morning.” 

There was the difference between the two, he thought. 

“What did you tell her?” 

“didn’t. We went back for lunch.” 

66 Why 2 23 

“What do you mean, why ? In any case, one can never 
answer a question like that.” 

6¢ Now? 

“Then why did you ask? I suppose I'll go back.” 

Madelon was looking at the water. It was rushing in like 
rocking horses with paper helmets. 

“Tt’s only a few hours. I can always return,” he said 
again. 

“And Yvonne?” 

“What about Yvonne ?”’ 

“ Well, what about her ?”’ 

: “Oh, nothing. She’ll get married. That’s what she’ll 
O. 

They were coming in—Richard and Yvette and Pierre 
and ... He closed his eyes and couldn’t see the others. 

“ Shall we go to the hermit’s garden to-day >” they said. 
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He could feel Madelon looking at him. Madelon was 
really good. Madelon was strangely good. 

“ Oh, yes, let’s go to the hermit’s garden,” someone 
shouted. 

eo vessletsall cp. 

He rubbed his chin again. The spider was still there. 
What is not wanted is always there. Of course, the wall will 
remain even after the spider has gone. The hermit’s garden 
alone remains—only the hermit is gone. Instead there is a 
long queue to get in. You pay at the desk and refreshments 
are provided inside. Also picture postcards. The hermit, 
meanwhile, has found the real address. Address it to: 
Between 12 and 1, and Time will deliver it. He is the best 
postman. You only need to address it properly and it gets 
there, even though the route is long and narrow like grey 
paper-string. 

He smiled again. But that was not because of the hermit 
but because of the paper-string. You can fasten two coins 
to it (they have a hole in the middle), and hang it out of 
the window. In the evening. And when someone passes 
you lower the string a little so that the coins touch the 
pavement and whine like a lost fortune. And he who passes 
stops, and looks around, and stoops—but what he is really 
looking for is high above, not down below. It is always 
high above. 

Yvonne laughed. She had quite a quiet laugh. It was 
dancing through the room sadly and dreaming. One had to 
strain one’s ears to hear it. It was faint like the sound of the 
metal coins touching the pavement. 

And the end, too, was the same. One evening, it was 
dark, of course, the concierge came with a big pair of 
scissors and cut off the lower end of the string (and kept 
it). And the string dangled in the air listlessly and im- 
potently. Like a man ina lonely outpost when the postman 
(Time °) has been killed on the way by a falling tree. Like 
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a man cutting the tape to open a new bridge. The tape 
stretches to breaking point and then it breaks, dividing 
into two and the two ends fall down and run away from 
each other. Between the two is a pool of water which fans 
out like the flames of an oilstove that has been lit in one 
place. The flames lick round the edge and creep along 
the sides, in a circle, and when they have surrounded every- 
thing they meet. 

When they have surrounded everything . . . when they 
have cut off everything—with a big pair of scissors. He 
saw the scissors quite clearly. He was thinking of Yvonne 
—not Madelon. 

“‘ We are cut off,” she said with terror in her voice. 

‘No, we aren’t.” 

The water had rushed in with the speed of an army of 
galloping horsemen. The horses stood neck to neck round 
the rock. They stood almost motionless now. 

This is the point: when are you cut off and when are 
you not cut off? And what are you cut off from ? 

The tomb overlooked the sea. The tomb was plain. 
The brown stone-slab had no inscription. The marble 
cross no name—not even that of Chateaubriand. And yet 
everyone knew. Like that tomb of Tolstoy. 

So the answer is always the same—words or no words. 
But where is the tomb of Bach? No words—but the 
answer is still the same? 

“Ts he cut off 2” 

She answered, “ What will grandfather think ?”’ 

“1 don’t know.” 

One cannot really know what others are thinking— 
whether they are dead or alive. 

She was sitting on her knees and speaking to herself. 

“You didn’t answer my question,” she said with a 
slight accent of defiance. 

“ Which one ?”’ 
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“ The one about what I should do.” 

~ Get married,” he said, chewing a blade of grass. 

“ Will you also get married when you have finished your 
studies ?”” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Madelon? She has such nice dimples.” 

“Yes, she has.” 

“ Madelon ?”’ 

Then he remembered Madelon. He remembered her for 
five minutes. ‘“‘ Madelon?” he thought, “‘ Madelon? No, 
she knows me too well. Too well ? No, Madelon is good— 
too good...” 

“No,” he said, “ Madelon is no good.” 

A sigh of relief broke the rising moon. The horsemen 
became bigger and blacker. 

“Do you think we'll have to stay here all night ?”’ 

“ How long is ‘all night’ ?”’ he asked. 

“* How long is eternity ?”’ 

“‘ That depends.” 

“On what?” 

“On nothing.” 

“ But grandfather—” she said. 

“He isn’t here.” 

“You know what I mean.” 

Undoubtedly—he wanted to see her white toes. When 
he was a child he always had those white toes when they 
were at the seaside in summer. But Yvonne now had white 
shoes. The white was too big. In her blond hair she had a 
red ribbon. 

“Will you go back ?”’ she asked. 

maw here tO, 2 

“ To England.” 

“When I have finished my studies—perhaps.”’ 

“No, when war breaks out ?”’ 

He laughed. ‘‘ Who told you?” 
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“Tam just asking.” And her voice was quiet again, like 
the night that night. 

“Will you write to me ?”’ she asked. 

bev esse 

SP romise: 

He was sleepy. “ Yes.” 

“When?” 

He looked at his watch. His wrist watch had disappeared 
in the darkness. “I have lost it,” he said. 

“What?” 

par lsitioem 

“Never mind, it’s the first of July. Promise to write on 
the first of July ?”’ 

Pongechs 

“T must give you an address. But don’t write home— 
for heaven’s sake. If grandfather finds out .. .”’ The stars 
opened their eyes wide as she said it. 

“Yes, give me that address.” 

“Tt’s dark now. We shan’t get back to-night.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” 

“* Are you afraid of being left alone ? ”’ 

“ But I am not alone.” 

“Is one ever alone ?”’ 

A sensible question. Was it Madelon ? 

“Among people, perhaps.” 

“ T must tell you something,” she whispered. 

No, it was Yvonne. He fell asleep again. 

“ Will you promise not to tell anyone?” 

Yes 

She took a deep breath as if she were gathering strength. 
Across the air rumbled the sound of a cart on stone wheels. 

“It’s grandfather,” she startled up. Her whole body 
trembled like the needless of a fir tree in the wind. 

“You will no longer be alone,” he said. 

This was unkind, he thought. One is always unkind to 
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those who don’t deserve it. They always get hurt. (But 
of this he thought much later.) 

Her eyes were frightened. The grandfather’s voice was 
hoarse. And she was silent as they rowed across the water. 
The rock stood lonely against a dark sky. 

Was Chateaubriand cut off ? 

What was the secret that lived on her lips ? 

But who could say ? 

And he forgot. 

Leslie came ana with him came Betty. Betty was like an 
untamed horse that wanted to tame everybody else. Leslie 
was quite willing to be tamed. He was like Time—faithful, 
honest, and reliable. And to Betty he was like a tool. 

The landlady was fat and all she needed was a mantilla 
to step out of a Spanish painting by Murillo. She looked 
at Betty and then at Leslie, and muttered, “ This will do 
for you.” 

It was a big room with a double bed. Leslie choked and 
lost his speech as he turned red like the mantilla she was 
not wearing. Betty remained indifferent because she did 
not understand French. 

Leslie said “‘ No ”’—but he did not say it in a straight line. 

“ll put in a Spanish screen” (ah—that’s the reason for 
the Spanish picture !), said the landlady. 

He said, “ It’s an admirable idea,” and enjoyed the idea. 

But Leslie looked at him and then at Betty and then at 
the landlady, and said “ No ” again, and his voice quivered 
again though the word was short. But, of course, it never 
depends on the length of the word. The shortest are the 
longest. 

“‘ What time is it?’ asked Leslie. 

“Four o’clock.”’ 

“ Tea,” he said, and his tongue was hanging out. He 
had come from England that morning. 

“And where is your Yvonne ?”’ he asked. 
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“ She left this morning.” 

“ Oh, look,” shouted Betty, and pointed with her finger 
into the air. The street was so narrow that you could 
almost touch the other side. It smelled of lobster and shell- 
fish, or like those little black devils which you drag out of 
their shells with a pin. Everyone in the street had stopped 
and gazed at the sky. Above them a piece of furniture 
was being lifted through a window. Betty’s mouth was 
wide open and wet. He thought of something, but then 
he thought of Leslie. 

He dropped the thought and explained, “ That’s how 
they get the furniture into the rooms. Everything goes up 
that way.” 

“And does it also come down that way?” she asked. 

‘No, it always goes up only.” 

“* Always 2?” 

“No, I also saw it come down one. But that was 
different.”’ 

Howes 

“Tt was different.” 

“Oh, tell us—will you ?”’ 

“ Well, it was rather narrow, long, and smooth. It was 
black and polished. And it slipped out and crashed down 
on the hobble-stones and the lid flew open and the dead 
skull got smashed to bits.” 

“How horrible !”’ she exclaimed, “ You would tell us 
such things.” 

To this there is no answer. 

What is dead always comes crashing down and dies. 
Faded lilac, withered faces, empty love. What goes up is 
always something else. It’s only a question of trailing it 
upstairs, through the window, and of holding it tight and 
yet loosely. Tight and loose ! 

Something was missing. He did not know what it was, 
but it was something definite. He thought of Yvonne in 
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Rennes and of Leslie back in London ; of something above 
his head which seemed to go up—or to fall down. 

But he did not think of Madelon. Of her he thought 
much later. When it was too late. 

He knew it was only a few hours. But in those few 
hours the space between the arm and the wall on top of the 
wall became very wide—endlessly wide. He could no 
longer touch it. 

He stretched his whole body, but it was hopeless. And 
just as he realized it the letter came. The letter came the 
same day as the old man died. (Which one of the two 
was dead ?) He was 86 and had shrunk like an apple. The 
old man knew nothing of anything. And the young man 
stood by as they put him (whom ?) into the coffin. In his 
hand he had crumbled up a piece of paper on which was 
written, ““ You are about to become a soldier,” and he 
formed the smooth paper unto an uneven ball. And then 
he threw the ball away. 

He did not know the difference. Did he know anything 
about nothing ? He only knew the pair of scissors. They 
were the biggest he had ever seen. They were so big that 
he could see nothing else besides them. He could not even 
see who used them. He could only hear the two blades 
meeting and grazing past each other, and then he could 
hear- munching and crunching as if bones were being 
pulped down in a big china bowl. And then there was a lot 
of powder on the bottom of the bowl. And then there 
Wiasietens 

Then there was the secret. 

Of course, that secret. 

“ You had wanted to tell me something that night on the 
Grand Bé, Yvonne.” 

‘2? The voice was coarse and abrupt. 

“Yes, you—you are Yvonne, aren’t you?” 

Was it Yvonne? She looked old and haggard, and a 
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dirty boy was clutching her grey skirt. She was holding a 
baby in her arm and her body was round like a barrel. 

“What d’you want here ?”’ she asked with feet apart, 
ready to pounce like a watchdog. 

If that was Yvonne—what did he want ? he wondered. 
Surely not the secret ? The secret is something fragile and 
transparent. The secret is something—secret. But two 
children and one to come... 

“ Well, what’s the matter with you ? Lost something ? ”’ 

Ah, that was different. Zost something? he thought. 
I could tell you, he thought—not you but that other 
Yvonne. I could tell her quite clearly what I have lost— 
but I couldn’t tell you. 

“ Well, then get out.” 

Obviously, the address was wrong. The address was 
Between 12 and 1? Take a lasso like the cowboys do in 
America, and throw it round 12 and 1 and then pull, pull 
hard, harder—somewhere between 12 and 1, at about half- 
past twelve to be exact, they are sure to meet. That’s the 
exact spot where God lives. 

The spider stirred. The wall moved. The devil was 
poking out his nose again from the breast-pocket. 

He bent forward. His hand sneaked up to the man in 
the brown green gold-buttoned coat and seized the devil. 
He placed the devil in front of him on the table. The devil 
crossed his legs and shook his head and said, “‘ Good 
morning.” 

“You aren’t a devil, are you?” 

Oh, yes). bam 

“ But quite a friendly one—aren’t you?” 

“Oh, quite a friendly one.” 

“Then can you tell me what God is >?” 

‘* A deathless time.” 

“ And Time?” 

“ A timeless death.” 
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“And Death ?” 

“A timeless time.” 

“ And You?” 

“A deathless death.” 

“ Then you don’t exist at all, do you 2?” 

At that moment the man in the brown green gold- 
buttoned uniform turned round. 

The young man in the brown battle dress jumped up and 
swept the devil away with a sweep of his hand. 

A glass fell to the floor and made a noise like a voice that 
has lost its youth and had become rusty like a piece of iron. 

“ Sorry, sir !”’ he said, and his voice was no longer his 
own. 

“Have you written that letter ?”’ asked the officer. 

The spider had disappeared from the wall. 

Then he remembered. It was about the supply of more 
official CXZ 33/aj2 forms. He had not made a mistake in the 
date. It was the first of July. 

But it was a different year. 

The postman had been killed on the way by a falling tree. 


PosTscRIPT TO A LETTER TO ST. MALO 

“Yes, I got your note. Many thanks. It was so small, 
I completely overlooked it. What surprised me most was 
that strangely small size. I remember it fascinated me so 
much that I forgot everything else. 

“T received it as I was having dinner with Freddy at the 
Majorca. Freddy was less cynical than usual—rather sad 
which wasn’t the real Freddy—you remember ?—or it was 
the real Freddy (have you ever met him?). His uniform 
looked as if it hadn’t been cleaned all those three years and 
two buttons were missing, and the edges of the trousers 
were worn out. (Actually he was in civvies, I believe, but 
it had all become the same, the face and the uniform, and 
the suit looked exactly the three years it hadn’t been worn.) 
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“ He was speaking and said something, and the lighting 
on the wall was queer. Do you remember that café—not 
the Russian one—the one with the green and red lights ? 
The lighting came out in rays and illuminated parts and 
kept others black. And through the yellow came red 
waves which were static but not stagnant. Something was 
not alive but it wasn’t dead. Freddy said something— 
obviously it was zhe thing, and then I got your note. I felt 
rather uncomfortable receiving it at that moment, and 
immediately a feeling of guilt took possession of me. Had 
I written sur le chémps I could have analysed it, but we 
drank some wine—it was a blessing we did! though I 
forget what it was, as Freddy had selected it—and I poured 
down the guilt with the wine. 

“ Will you forgive me? 

“ Of course, the guilt doesn’t stay down with the wine. 
That is why it is Guilt. But some decision had to be made. 
It was either the one or the other. I didn’t realize the third 
then, but I felt it did not exist. The third comes indirectly 
—that’s the trouble. I knew it would hurt you, but I 
hoped it would only be a momentary pain. Did it last 
very long? Incidentally, when yours passed, mine began. 
But that is a different story and I shan’t bore you with that 
one now. It might become a book, and in any case it’s 
quite useless. One must bear one’s pain alone. 

“ Did it hurt very much ? But you must remember that 
only those things can hurt which were done with the 
intention of hurting. And you must believe me when I say 
that this was not my intention. It was the inevitable choice 
of something within you either growing and bursting out 
(killing you in the process), or of that something drying up 
and sticking to your inerts like a wet rag (and you would 
be carrying death with you all the time). What a choice ! 
I couldn’t help it. The best would have been never to have 
been born. 
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“Or to have come across that path after it had burst 
forth and perhaps the rupture could have been mended? 
But that’s too late now and the essential thing in life is to 
have no regrets. Then pain will yet turn to joy—some- 
where high above. Inevitably. 

“Now I remember quite clearly your note. It came at 
Christmas time. That’s why it was so small perhaps? It 
had three sentences—am I right? The first had three 
words, the second four, and the last three again. No, I 
shan’t, in answer to the last. But I suppose you have by 
now—have you ? 

“ Should you ever comeacross Yvonne, give her my love. 
She was such a child.” 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Marciap Evans. Blackwell. 
85. 6d. 
I THINK TIME will prove this book a classic, a never-to-be- 
forgotten contribution to our literature. I make no claim 
for it as a masterpiece (which would bring it down to the 
two or three a week class), but, within the perils of prophecy, 
it will never lack a choice and discriminating audience for 
whom Autobiography and The Story of My Heart will be 
the two best books of their kind within the century. 
Readers of Life and Letters To-day are already conversant 
with several of its chapters, which have appeared in various 
numbers since March, 1940, and so will be prepared for my 
praise of Miss Margiad Evans’ prose style, her almost 
unparalleled clarity of observation and description, and the 
power of communicated experience which links its readers 
to this “‘ record of my gravest (that is happiest) inner 
existence’. For Autobiography is concerned hardly at all 
with the external bustle of events and personalities which 
for most of us is life. ‘‘ All day I have harassed myself with 
senseless bustling : it was as if a high gale rattled my bones 
... Shouldn’t I be sad resting here if I believed that I 
didn’t form part of universal creation in the same way as all 
things ?...I1 believe all creation, all life whatever to be 
a oneness.... Which of us cannot remember an ivy 
tendril swaying, the shadow of a bramble spray, grass, a 
small creeping bird, and felt seeing the memory, there was 
their own land, their own country ? . . . Lying on the grass 
in the still valleys, in the dark watching the rising and 
wheeling overhead of the great night suns, drinking the 
vivid clearness of the evening, sinking the shoulders under 
the clear cold water—floating, lying, standing, moving 
with life—I have become feeling itself. My simple being is 
thought. It was not necessary to learn anything, neither to 
name the stars nor distinguish the plants. I just could not 
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be myself without them. They are to me portions of my 
body—my greater being. Why do I write this now? 
Because it is this great life which is steadfast. Being and 
touching and seeing. Lying on the grass. Feeling your 
senses transposed to the things you see, watching your 
soul’s delight take form and shape in the fields and the 
woods, mountains and clouds.” 

The record of this “‘ being and touching and seeing ” is 
altogether beautiful. We are to judge, from many fraught 
passages, that it cost the author much toil and pain. How 
often she deplores the lag between experience and its 
expression, the poignant inadequacy of words—“ but 
without words what may be testified ?”’ I again resort to 
quotation: “If you want to write with absolute truth and 
with the ease of a natural function, write from your eyes 
and ears, and your touch, in the very now where you find 
yourself alive wherever it may be. Carry your paper and 
book with you and conceal yourself in the fields. Watch 
and de in what you see or in what you feel in your brain. 
There is no substitute even in divine imagination for the 
touch of the moment, the touch of the daylight on the 
dream. ... Watch the hedgerow, the bank with its dusky 
gaps, the lane, watch how a breeze is moving all the stillness 
like a wave towards you. Do you think that movement 
will come back when the paper is spread out for you to 
write? No: it never will.” Maybe this is the unique 
quality of her writing, this writing in the Now: I am sure 
she has gone as far as any writer whatsoever in making the 
reader identify himself with her own experience in and of 
the living world of birds and beasts and plants and earth and 
air and water. 

Autobiography is slow reading ; one savours and absorbs 
words, phrases, sentences, paragraphs. The images, the 
communion, are as vivid physically as mentally. There can 
be no hurrying on. If one has not time to surrender to and 
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share the image and the communion there can, indeed, be 
little purpose in reading a book so rare and perfect as this. 
Gwyn JONES 


DOUBLE LIVES. WILLIAM PLomer. Jonathan Cape. 
9s. 6d. 

THE FACILITY wiTH which Mr. Plomer has previously 
written about foreign countries and his appreciation of 
foreign character become more understandable on reading 
this autobiography of the first twenty-five years of his life. 
His youth and early manhood were spent chiefly in South 
Africa and Japan; the former because his parents had 
settled there, the latter quite fortuitously. 

This book deals largely with these two countries, 
although life in England features also in its pages, and 
naturally enough, considering that the Plomers traced their 
descent from a long line of landed gentry—a fact which 
clearly explains the pleasant, aristocratic style of the author’s 
writing. 

Without being precocious, Mr. Plomer was “ old for 
his age’’, and this has increased the interest of his book, 
since he began to observe and reason when he was still a 
boy. Indeed, at a very early age ‘“‘ there came a rush of 
sensuous experience. Like shots in an exquisite film or 
phases in a memorable dream, I recall a growing and a 
shining world that could be touched and heard and smelt 
as well as seen’. 

Mr. Plomer’s command of language is extensive. He is 
imaginative but can also be precise. There are only 
occasional lapses into what may be called vulgarisms ; 
I dislike the expression “ One So-and-So”’. He writes, 
“At Bath he was housed with one William.” Very 
occasionally he is a little careless : “* Whose khaki uniforms 
contrasted with blue distances and the biscuit-coloured 
landscapes.”’ Certainly with the blue distances, but 
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certainly not with the biscuit-coloured landscapes, from 
which for protective reasons the uniform was derived. 

But it would be ungrateful to dwell on such small points 
when the book is so full of interest and wit—certain 
descriptions and anecdotes are beyond praise. 

The major characters in this book, the author’s parents 
and friends, are brought into high relief, but other characters 
such as the residents at a boarding-house in Eastbourne, 
come to life if only in a few sentences. 

There are an interesting description of the Jameson Raid, 
a miniature sketch of Kruger and a few remarkable lines on 
Van Gogh, which Mr. Plomer had collected from his 
relations. 

The author ends his twenty-five years in Japan, where he 
spent three years living among the Japanese and finding 
them sympathetic, although not sparing his criticism of 
certain sides of their national character which at present 
appear to be uppermost. 

Davip HORNER 


ELISABET NEY. Jan ForTuNE and JoaN BurRTON. 
Harrap. 10s. 6d. 
THIS BIOGRAPHY ,OF Elisabet Ney, though flamboyant, 
makes sober reading. It is unpleasant to see how far human 
stupidity can pervert character and prevent the develop- 
ment of creative genius. I am concerned less with the 
astonishing aspects of the story, and the Texan part at 
least suggests a page from Lautréamont, than with this 
record of a woman’s fight to be allowed to work. I heard 
something of the struggle from those of a subsequent 
generation, women now forgotten but who made possible 
our present victory, for without women we could not have 
won this war. To become a sculptor and break con- 
ventional moulds of behaviour, Elisabet had to develop 
the quality that seems like selfishness and jars to-day, but 
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we should remember the conditions of the time, understand 
rather than condemn. It is a long way from the child who 
was forbidden to learn anatomy to the girls now on the 
gun sites, and every step has had to be contested, with little 
glory and usually against the full tide of public opinion. 

One of the biographers, Miss Burton, will be remembered 
for her amusing study of Sir Richard Burton’s Wife. 
Isabel and Elisabet have much in common, perhaps the 
early nineteenth century produced such types to reflect it ? 
This book is written in a witty and impersonal manner, 
but it would have been more valuable if some of the 
psychological aspects of the subject had been examined in 
more detail. 

BRYHER 


THREE AGAINST ROMMEL. ALEXANDER CLIFFORD. 

Harrap. 125. 6d. 

MILITARY HISTORY IS usually a matter of statistics and 
decisions. The cards are turned up on the table by the 
master players of both sides, and battles are made to pro- 
duce theories for the professional soldiers of the future to 
study. But military history is not normally a subject of 
engaging interest to the ordinary peace-loving Briton. 

Three Against Rommel is both less and more than military 
history—less, because its author pronounces iron verdicts 
on the Allied aid to Greece and the disaster at Crete, when 
he cannot possibly be in possession of the full and final 
facts; more, because he conveys a moving picture of the 
hurt and waste of war in an honest, terse way that the 
official historians dare not emulate. 

Mr. Clifford was with the Eighth Army from its early 
beginning as a tiny force under General Wavell, in 1940. 
Except for brief periods in towns behind the lines, a trip 
to Greece, a leave to England, and a few days attached to 
the R.A.F. in Tunisia, he was with the Eighth Army until 
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the end of the campaign. He lived with them in the desert, 
and he gives us a strong flavour of their spirit, their 
courage, and their often wretched living conditions. 
Between the lines, it is apparent that the way of a War 
Correspondent was frequently hard. Difficulties in com- 
munications often meant going back over a hundred miles 
with a“ story’. It saysa lot for the tenacity of Mr. Clifford 
that he saw so much of these North African battles and 
captured towns. 

Not the least important thing about this book is that it 
presents a careful account of the fall of Tobruk. Here, the 
facts are firm. The half-spoken aspersions and the loudly- 
voiced criticisms of General Klopper and his brave little 
force, are routed for good. 

The book is not without its faults. Here and there, the 
writing becomes loose ; now and again Mr. Clifford forgets 
his normal modesty; and, on occasions, having told us 
that bloody conflict was raging within a few miles of him, 
he treats us to a description of his meal or his reflections 
before falling asleep. But these are small blemishes; the 
book succeeds. It is the most human, vivid story of what 
happened in North Africa that is likely to be written for a 
long time to come. And although a future campaign in 
Europe must inevitably dwarf the battles of the Eighth and 
First Armies in magnitude, their North Africa achievement 
is finally summed up in the last sentence of Mr. Clifford’s 
book—“ It was a very great victory.” It was: and this 
book is a worthy chronicle of that victory. 

MAURICE LINDSAY 


SOUTH LODGE. DoucLas GoLprinc. Constable. 
9s. 6d. 

THESE REMINISCENCES HAVE the knack of reducing the 

stature of their subjects, with the exception of one, who is 

inflated. That exception is Ford Maddox Ford, the 
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ostensibly leading figure, but the main character to emerge 
clearly is that of the author himself. Others mentioned, at 
greater or less length, are Violet Hunt, Mary Butts, Kipling, 
and Conrad. 

H. K. FISHER 


ENGLISH DIARIES AND JOURNALS. KaTE O’BRIEN. 
Collins. 5s. 


Mr. AGATE, No doubt, would disagree with the author’s 
thesis that “‘ the best English diaries have been written by 
bores’, even though its resolution is that the diarists 
would “‘ probably have been bores if they had not kept 
diaries’. Nevertheless, it is precisely Miss O’Brien’s 
handling of her thesis that gives the book its particular 
charm. It is far more than an accomplished catalogue of 
our most famous diarists from Sir William Dugdale to 
Queen Victoria and those of our own day, for, says the 
author, “‘ I take my task to be the pleasant one of discussing 
my own preferences and dislikes among diarists rather than 
gravely and detachedly to compose a concise history ”’. 
So she confesses her boredom with Evelyn, Pepys, and 
“ the pettifogging parsons ”’ (Kilvert excepted) and delights 
us instead with shrewd comments on George Fox, Fanny 
Burney, Henry Crabb Robinson, William Barbellion, and 
Katharine Mansfield. Among a host of others, stand out 
Captain Scott and the little-known Miss Weeton. Thus, 
not only are the diaries turned over for us, but all are 
illuminated by what is often the uncanny analysis to 
which the author subjects them. Miss O’Brien knows, we 
feel, and so we rise from the book with our memories 
refreshed and also with minds relieved that the place and 
purpose of diary-keeping has been so aptly and 
affectionately resolved. 


TREVOR JAMES 


